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Fbiends will please receive tliis little col- 
lection of the Rhymes and Fancyings of a child 
between the years of eight and eleven, with all 
the charity which youth bespeaks of love. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

In arranging these choice relics of an early 
friend, as a sonvenir for others who knew and loved 
her, it is, perhaps, appropriate to preface them with 
« few lines, as a slight tribute to her memory ; for 
now, as ever, does she linger in our hearts, a beauti- 
ful remembrance to love and cherish. 

Ellen Louisa Warben was bom at Verona, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., July 25th, 1833. Died May 
21st, 1850. 

She lived and died, is to the world the brief 

story which such words convey, but to the many 

friends who loved her, how many tender memories 

and beautiful associations are awakened 1 It is 

1 



pleasant to dwell apon the recollections of such a 
character as hers, and recall those gentle and lovely 
traits, those rare gifts of mind, and graces of person, 
which distinguished her from the many. 

Strangers were charmed with the gay young girl, 
who was the life of every circle in which she moved ; 
they admired her intellectual face, her soft black eye, 
her grace, vivacity, and fine conversational powers. 
Her numerous friends loved her for her gentleness, 
her noble and affectionate heart, and the many amia- 
ble qualities which ever find an answering chord in 
the hearts of others ; while to the few there came the 
Jcnowledge of rare intellectual attainments and the 
gift of poesy. But hers was the timid sensitiveness 
which ever characterizes such pure and gentle na- 
tures, and she nervously shrank from displaying in 
conversation, or by the effusions of her pen, any evi- 
•dences of the gems which enriched her youthful 
mind. Eemembering this modest concealment, rev- 
erently may we turn these pages I 

As a child, she was remarkable for her amiable 



and affectionate disposition, and not less for the 
beautiful unselfishness which always prompted her to 
minister to the happiness of others. Her young 
heart seemed overflowing with love; and though 
ihcre were a favored few who were peculiarly her 
friends, yet all who came within her presence were 
made to feel its magnetism, and responded to that 
angelic spirit which breathed in her whole being. 

She was bright i^nd joyous as the sunshine, and 
always hailed with delight all plans for amusement 
and frolic. Particularly did she enjoy out-door 
sports ; and when engaged in those exhilarating ex- 
ercises, of which children are so fond, no foot was 
fleeter, and no laugh merrier, than her own. A rela- 
tive who shared her youthful pleasures, says : " When 
she had out-generalled or out-run any of her play- 
fellows, her great black eyes would sparkle with de- 
light, and the blue veins on her pale temples would 
be as distinct as though touched by the pencil of the 
painter; her cheeks would be flushed and glowing 
with pleasure." 
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Wit and humor lent their oharm to the fine con- 
yersational powers which, in childhood and maturer 
years, formed one of her chief attractions ; while a 
keen sense of the ludicrous was ever held in check 
by the native goodness of her heart, and the ^ults 
or foibles of others neyer produced in her a smile at 
the cost of their discomfort. 

Faults are a part of our humanity, but if Ellen 
possessed them, we forgaye them so easily that in our 
thoughts of her we cannot, if we would, recall them. 
In her home she was almost idolized, and the same 
qualities which endeared her to the loving hearts 
there, won for her among her friends a position 
scarcely inferior. 

None more than she enjoyed the pleasures of so- 
cial life, and never did she appear clothed with more 
befitting charms, than when in her pleasant home she 
gathered around her a group of young companions. 
Her position among them, most of whom were older 
than herself, was quite different from that which is 
usually accorded to one so young ; but she was esti- 



mated by the maturitj of her intellect rather than 
by her years, and we can scarcely think that her 
whole life was measured by sixteen summers. 

There are many who still entertain pleasant 
memories of those reunions, when, under the genial 
influence of her bright eyes and smiles, the swiftly- 
flying hours passed all unnoticed. No undue reserve 
or self-consciousness ever chilled the cordiality and 
vivacity of her nature, but each word and act were? 
tempered by a grace peculiarly her own. And not 
alone did she attract the young, but the modest defe- 
rence and sweet affection which she showed to the 
aged — the facility with which she adapted herself ta 
their tastes — always gained for her their love and 
esteem. ^ 

The unusual activity of her mind, and its early 
development, while it was to her friends a source of 
delight, often caused those anxious forebodings which 
fond parents feel, as they watch the rapid unfolding 
of such fair young flowers. With prophetic care 
each early attempt at composition was treasured, to 
1* 
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become to us now precious memorials of the loved 
and lost 

When only seven years old, she had made a pro- 
' ficiencj in learning rarely attained at twelve ; and at 
this early age she also began to write. Living in 
the seclusion of a country home, tenderly watched 
by fond and appreciative parents, her bright fancies 
found a genial clime, and each little incident in her 
peaceful life served to awaken the Spirit of Song. 
Passionately fond of nature, each flower and snow- 
flake were to her imaginative mind full of beauty, 
and were often the subject of her youthful composi- 
tions. 

Without being a genius, she possessed much ta- 
lent ; but that which most distinguished her was the 
perfect equipoise of her mind and character. Taste, 
talent, and goodness were combined in such just 
proportions, that with our short vision we saw only 
a fair and faultless creation. Not above or beyond 
our common appreciation, but one possessing those 
quiet graces which adorn and beautify our daily lives. 
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Life, to her, was a pleasant walk, enlivened by 
communion with loving friends, and brightened by 
her own imaginings. No cloud obscured her path- 
way, until she experienced her first great grief in the 
death of her brother, in January, 1850. For a 
while she seemed completely crushed, then thoughts 
of the future occupied the mind of the pale, ab- 
stracted girl. In her portfolio, after her death, 
were found a few lines, " Sacred to the memory 
of her dear and eldest brother." The hand of 
friendship may not even raise the veil which hides 
these sacred lines; but as the writer sleeps, so 
shall slumber these last thoughts, which she de- 
signated "private." Known to her God and her- 
self was the repentant spirit of her young heart, and 
the sensitive mind so fully awakened to the grand 
problem of life. 

In the May following her brother's death, she too 
was laid upon a bed of sickness, from which she was 
destined never to rise. For three weeks her suffer- 
ings were intense ; but, while her body languished. 
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we saw not the good angels who visited her; we 
only know she found that '^ peace which passeth 
understanding," and died in a most triumphant 
faith. 

One who saw her in these last hours, describes 
her as haying gained new loveliness in this discipline 
of sorrow and sickness. '* She had attained the 
dearest wish of her heart, and the future was clear 
and bright. She saw heaven, and its radiance shone 
in her eyes. So pure and gentle was she, that when 
I first saw her it seemed as though I stood in the 
presence of an angel of light." Her last words were 
in reply to her mother, when asked if she loved her, 
" Yes, and I love the Lord, too." 

Thus passed from earth one of those pure beiugs 
who sometimes leave their homes in heaven, to 
brighten and bless some fireside here. Their mis- 
sion accomplished, they return to those far-off shores, 
leaving in their train a light to guide our erring and 
uncertain footsteps. 

Years have passed since Ellen left us. Time and 
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change have moved with busy fingers among the 
many that she lored. Yet is her name a talisman to 
warm oar hearts to youthful love and feeling — a 
synonym for all that is lovely in girlhood. 



EEMAIl^rS. 
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NATURE. 

[fbagment.] 

* * * * Look around you on every side, 

and the works of the Almighty are at hand. Every 

little thing attracts your attention, and appears 

worthy of notice. His greatness is shown even in 

the little daisy that blossoms in the field. When we 

see the green grass springing up from the earth, the 

flowers putting on their magnificent robes, and the 

trees putting forth their rich blossoms, we cannot but 

exclaim, '^ The works of the Almighty attest His 

greatness!" See how the little spider spins its 

web— how exquisitely the God of nature has taught 

it to arrange every thread in its proper place, and 

how perfect it is I 

1842. 

2 
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AN EVENING WALK. 

[feagment.] 

The sky, which was blue and clear, was adorned 
with beautiful stars, each of which wore a splendid 
|K)lish, and glistened like a robe of silver. These 
soon began to disappear, one by one, until their faint 
beams could no longer be traced in the western hori- 
zon. But a more glorious prospect soon came in 
view. The beautiful moon appeared walking among 
the clouds, pouring her silvery rays on the earth. I 
meditated for some time on these glorious prospects ] 
and when could there have been a more suitable 
time ? The world had hushed its busy hum ; the 
throng of people had retired within doors, to Beek a 
peaceful repose, and all was silent as in the compo- 
sure of death. 
1842. 
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ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 

My teacher and schoolmates, I bid you adieu ; 
My books, slate, and pencils, I take leave of you ; 
For I shall not see you, at least Tor a spell; 
So all my school-puzzles, I bid you farewell. 

I'll roam o'er the fields, like a bird with its wings, 
As she merrily flies, and pleasantly sings ; 
Let loose from my bondage — ^no longer confined 
To what is called study, which helps the young mind. 

My pleasures are numberless, they're without end : 
I can fish in the brooks, can yisit a friend ,* 
I'll sit 'neath the limbs of a spreading oak tree, 
Where beautiful nature around us we'll see. 
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I'll go to tlie fields^ where tlie men toss the hay; 
And beside the bright silv'ry streams I will lay ; 
I look forward to this with eager delight — 
But how sad 'twill be when I leave you this night. 

The good-natured looks on your faces all tell 
What a pleasure it is to learn lessons well ; 
So I'll give to you all a kiss and good-bye, 
And we'll part good friends, yet 'twill be with a sigh. 
1840. 
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EXTKACT FKOM A LETTER TO HER 
COUSIN. 

[anticipating a visit.] 

The warblers will sing us a song in the morn, 

And the trees which in Autumn once looked sa 

forlorn, 
Will be clothed in a verdure so bright and so green,. 
That the change, if not known, would scarce ever be 

seen. 

We'll visit the churchyard, where our friends have 

been laid. 
Where the grave-digger'is turning the earth with his 

spade ; 

And well sit on the mound of some favorite friend. 

And contemplate how soon we shall come to an end. 

1843. 

2* 
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THE SEASONS. 

How beautiful is nature, and in what sublime 
prospects does she present herself, in that pleasant 
season of the year called Spring ! The trees begin 
to bud, the flowers to put forth their blossoms — ^to 
paint themselves with rich and gaudy colors, and to 
perfume the air with sweet odors. The modest vio- 
let hangs her head; the little songsters warble forth 
their notes of praise to greet you, and to welcome the 
coming Spring. The lambs skip and frisk about, 
and show by their sportiveness that the glad return 
of Spring has been hailed by them with a happy 
welcome. The trees are clothed in verdure, and 
every thing, in short, presents a beautiful appear- 
ance. 
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Summer, too, is a pleasant season, with its bright 
flowers and golden grain ; but sometimes the flowers 
wither, droop, and hang their heads, beneath the 
oppressive Summer's sun, and no longer retain their 
beauty. 

And how many beauties cluster round the 
autumnal season I Now the diligent husbandman 
reaps the reward of his toil. Behold his joyous 
countenance as he gathers in his abundant harvest. 
See, too, the many beautiful orchards, bending be- 
neath their precious burdens. 

But December's chill blast will sweep them away. 
And in death's brownish garment on the ground they 

will lay ; 
And old Father Winter will visit us soon. 
And with his riide bellows will play us a tune. 
Which will cause us to dance to keep our feet 

warm, 
And wrap our cloaks 'round us to keep off the 

storm. 
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Now which is the pleasantest, Spring with her 

flowers ; 
Or Summer's bright roses and green shady bowers ; 
Or Autumn with all the substantials she brings, 
Or old Father Winter with his icy-cold wings ? 
1844. 
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THE STAGES OF LIFE. 

Childhood, in its innocence and beauty, resem* 
bles a full-budded rose. It knows no troubles and 
has no cares. Its peaceful slumbers are not dis- 
turbed by trials and perplexities, but its repose is 
sweet and calm. Children are active and full of 
playfulness, and their cheeks are tinged with a 
healthful bloom. They run oyer the shady and 
scented lawns like lambs ; all to them is happiness and 
enjoyment. 

Youth succeeds the days of childhood, and may 
be likened to the rose, when it begins to unfold its 
tinted leaves, and to send forth its sweet odors. It 
still exhibits some of the manners of childhood, and 
is characterized by the same healthful smile, the 
same fondness for sportive plays. But you find it 
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combining with the seriousness of maturer years, its 
merry laugh becoming more deep and heartfelt. 

Maturity follows close upon the season of youth. 
As the rose in full bloom discloses its beauty with- 
out reserve, so this season unfolds the whole charac- 
ter of man. The sweetness of childhood is lost in 
the gravity of age. The activity and bustle of busi- 
ness now takes the place of the amusements of 
former years. Now the hope of fond parents is 
crowded with the joy of gratified ambition, or too 
often blasted by unworthiness. 

At length comes on old age — the season resem- 
bling a faded rose, as its leaves drop one by one 
away, and are scattered to the winds. And though 
desolate it may seem, there is a pleasure in this 
decline of years, if on looking back upon the past — 
upon bygone days — ^we can say that we have led a 
blameless life. 

Childhood is sweet, it knows no guile — 
How full of innocence its smile — 
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Its artless prattle, how dear ! 

'Tis music to the parent's ear. . - 

Youth is the summer, and the time 
When the young mind is taught to climb 
The summit of the hill of Fjame, 
And there obtain an honored name. 

Then Manhood follows quick and fast — 
How little time these seasons last 1 
Our life appears like one short day, 
These stages pass so soon away. 

Old Age comes on with rapid pace- 
How quick we run this life's short race 1 
The rose then fades and meets its doom, 
And Age is hastened to the tomb. 
1844. 
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TO MY TEACHER. 

Mt Teacher, thou hast ever been 

So very kind to me, 
My heart o'erflows with gratitude 

And thankfulness to thee. 

When Winter's chilling blasts came on, 
And snow blocked up the way, 

You took me in your own warm room. 
And kindly bid me stay. 

As I no rich reward could give. 
That would repay you well, 

I thought I'd rack my crazy brain, 
And write you a farewell. 
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Good-bye, my teacher ever kind, 

And rest assured I'll be 
Your fond and ever faithful firiend, 

YouVe been so kind to me. 
1842. 
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WHAT I LOVE. 

I LOVE a gentle Summer shower, 

That cools the sultry air ; 
That beautifies the prospect 'round, 

And makes it fresh and fair. 

I love the drop of m >rning dew, 

That glistens on the rose ; 
Its freshness and its beauty then 

Doth modestly disclose. 

I love a mild and cooling breeze, 

That sweeps from some bright clime. 
And gently fans the lofty trees,* 
And aids me in my rhyme. 
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I love the little rivulet, 

That onward winds its course, 

And dashes headlong o'er the rocks, 
With mad impetuous force. 

I love to see the little fish 

Glide swiftly through the stream. 

And watch them as they play their pranks, 
Beneath the sun's bright beam. 
1842. 
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WINTER. 

[WEITTKN WHEN SHE WAS ILL.] 

Cold Winter is coming, with frost and with snow, 
And oh, the cold winds, how they whistle and blow ! 
Look out for your ears, and your nose, and your toes,* 
When old Father Winter his rude bellows blows. 

Old Winter is cruel, he regards not the tear 
Of the widow and orphan, when no fire is near ; 
Their weeping and wailing he will not regard ; 
Sure, old Daddy Winter, thy heart must be hard ! 

The trees are all stripped of their leaves, once so 

green, 
And nothing but whiteness and snow are now seen ; 
The flowers have faded beneath his cold breath, 
And have scattered their leaves and lay circled in 

death. 
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Now listen and hear him, with voice loud and shrill, 
He has clasped his cold arms 'round the oak on the 

hill; 
Ah ! see what a struggle ; hark ! hear what a crash ;. 
He has thrown down the oak, and its all gone to* 

smash. 

Old Winter is busy by night and by day ; 
He locks up the river, the lake, and the bay ; 
He laughs at your fires, makes sport of your stoves,. 
While the icicles hang at the end of his nose. 

Dash away, Daddy Winter 1 your time's very short 1: 
Three months, at the longest, will close up your sport I 
So pack up your duds, for the bell will soon ring 
To announce a new visitor, called by name, Spring. 

1842. 
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A LETTER TO MY COUSIN. 

Dear Cousin, I have been contemplating long, 
To answer your letter in a little song ; 
I hope that my tardiness you will excuse, 
And list to the thinkings of my honest muse. 

We received your letter, (it was indeed kind,) 
All eagerly hoping that in it we'd find 
The news that our dearest and much loved friend, 
Would come to Verona the summer to spend. 

You speak of the visit, and joy 'tis to me 
To fancy how soon our kind friends we shall see ; 
Our much loved Mr. Hall, and our cousin his bride, 
With their smilings and kissings, and greetings beside. 
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I 

« « • 4c • 

Kemember next Summer I'm hoping to see 
Mj cousin Amelia^ so dear unto me ; 
And I hope to see, and my love do I send, 
To our " ludicro, tragico, comico" friend. 

You know who we mean, I suppose, one and all ; 
No less than our friend George Washington Hall. 
Believe me in truth quite sincerely to be 
Your dear little friend, and 

Your fond cousin, B 
1844. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF LITTLE 
MARY. 

Weep not for Mary ! she is gone 

To her bright place of rest ; 
With angels she surrounds the throne, 

And she is doubly blest. 

She tunes her golden harp with joy, 

And perfect happiness ; 
And dwells within the mansion-gates, 

In realms of heavenly bliss. 

^' She's where no pang can reach her now, 
No dark and dismal gloom 
Overshadow her calm placid brow, 
Anji checks of healthful bloom. 
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I know 'twas hard to part with her. 

That lovely, pretty child ; 
She was so tender and so kind, 

So gentle and so mild. 

Then weep not for your Mary dear, 

Or wish her back on earth, 
To cheer your melancholy hearts, 

Or your dark lonely hearth. 

But think the last great debt is paid. 

And all her pains are o'er ; 
That now she sleeps in heaven's bright clime, 

And ne'er will suffer more. 
1844. 
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A SKETCH. 

It was in a beauteous Fairy Isle. Nature had 
lavished more than her wonted share of beauties, and 
all that nature had forgotten was supplied by art. 
Eternal Summer reigned, and storms were unknown. 
Sunshine spread its genial influences on every object, 
and bathed each little hill and dell in floods of sil- 
very light. The flowers sent forth their rich per- 
fumes, which were caught upon the pinions of the 
gentle zephyrs, and were wafted on to cool the brow 
of some divine and beauteous fairy. The little rills 
with crystal waters rolled in music o'er their pebbly 
beds, sometimes gushing up, and playfully over- 
whelming the little flowers that stooped to kiss its 
limpid bosom, then leaping back in sportive gushing 
melody. The fig-tree and the lemon stooped grace- 
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fully, and dipped their branches in its pearly waters, 
and many were the gilded skiffs that floated on that 
fairy sea. 

Music, divinely sweet, was warbled forth by birds, 
with rich and downy plumage ; and when their tiny 
wings were tired with sailing in the balmy, perfumed 
air, they rested among beauteous foliage, and trees 
laden with apples of gold, and there breathed forth 
their melody. 

It was twilight in this fairy land ; sunshine and 
darkness mingled together their rich and roseate 
hues, casting a golden, glorious tint upon every thing 
around. The gentle breeze swept by with a whisper- 
ing melody. The musical rivulet seemed more play- 
ful than ever, and danced on, with its clear bosom 
stirred by a slight ripple. The sun sank back be- 
hind the tinted hills, — 

But cast one lingering playful ray, 
Upon a smiling sylph-like fay : 
She sat beside that little rill, 
^ Upon a verdant mossy hill, 
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And when the beams upon her flung. 
She cast the tresses back that hung 
Around her pure white neck and brow, 
And like an angel she seemed now. 
A gentle and refreshing breeze, 
Which wafted odors from the trees, 
Had fanned the curls from off her neck, 
So pure and white, without a speck. 
She sat beneath an orange tree. 
And clapped her little hands for glee ; 
She looked upon the azure sky. 
And her blue, beaming, shining eye. 
Was brighter than the brightest star, 
Which glowed in beauty from afar. 
She looked on the celestial blue. 
Her face assumed a heavenly hue — 
Her pinions spread and took their flight. 
Up to the other world of light. 
1845 
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TWILIGHT. 

I LOVE the hour of closing day, 

When the bright sunbeam's parting ray, 

Blends with the beauteous shade, — 
When Nature's hushed, and all is still, 
Save the soft murmur of the rill 

Which decks the fragrant glade. 

I love in Twilight's pensive hour. 
To sit beneath some shady bower. 

Beside the little stream. 
And hear its merry gushing sound, 
And see its dancing waters crowned 

With Cynthia's silver beam. 
4 
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I love to see the Queen of Night 
Come forth arrayed in silver light, 

Up in the cloudless sky ; 
So smilingly she sits alone 
Upon her grand, celestial throne, 

In majesty so high. 



I love in Twilight's hour to stray 
Along some wild sequestered way. 

And see the blushing flowers 
Hold up their heads, so fair, so sweet. 
As if with smiles they chose to greet 

The gentle, dewy showers. 



How calm ! how beautiful is Night, 
When shadows blend with golden light, 

And lend their tinted beams 
To deck the budding vine-clad bowers, 
And gently kiss the blooming flowers. 

Or crown the dancing streams. 
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Then Nature in her richest dress 
Comes forth, and smiles Tvith loveliness, 

And seems to greet our land. 
And she bestows with magic art, 
Those charms she can alone impart, 

With her fair beauteous hand. 

And on some verdant grassy mound, 
When gushing streamlets wend around, 

In Twilight's shadowy hour ; 
I love to muse away the time, 
Or turn my musing into rhyme, 

Beneath some rural bower. 
1845. 
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TO ADELLE. 

Fairest of Earth ! I see thee now, 
With thy swan's neck and noble brow, 
While curls that from the others stray, 
Around thy laughing eyelids play ; 

! sure there is a magic spell 
That binds me to my own Adelle. 

1 see thy sparkling eyes of jet, 
Thy cheeks in dimpling blushes set, 
Thy merry laugh which floats along, 
Then ending in a burst of song. 
Yes I truly do I love thee well, 

My own, my beauteous Adelle. 
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Thy white and dimpled hand I see, 
I hear thy laugh ring out with glee, 
Thy warbling notes when floating by 
Blend with the songsters of the sky. 
I love thee more than I can tell, 
My fair, my charming friend, A.delle. 

I love thee for thy noble mind — 
There, many precious gems we find; 
I'd rather have thy noble heart, 
Than all the paltry gems of art. 
Yet I must say one sad farewell 
To you, my beauteous Adelle. 
1845. 
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A SUMMEK'S TALE. 

'TwAS on a calm, bright Summer's eve, 
A gentle zephyr softly breathed 
Refreshing coolness at that hour, 
Wafting the fragrance from each flower. 
While merrily the little stream 
Danced on, beneath fair Luna's beam, 
For pale the moon serenely shone. 
And smiling sat upon her throne. 
Her rays upon the earth she shed, 
And in the streamlet's pebbly bed. 
The stars arrayed in robes of light. 
Attended the proud " Queen of Night," 
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And the sweet flowers and lofty trees 
Bent gracefully beneath the breeze, 
Which played among the raven hair, 
Of a young creature bright and fair. 
A sunny being true was she, 
Her laugh was full of merry glee ; 
Light was her foot, and. sweet her smile. 
As she tripped o'er that balmy isle — 
The Isle of Cuba, where the flowers 
Bloom at all seasons and all hours. 
And as the moonbeams on her flung. 
Her raven tresses careless hung 
Around a brow which, some might say. 
Was quite as beautiful as they. 
I thought on Him who takes and gives ! 
How brief an hour the flow'ret lives ! 
And thus with her ; ere long Disease 
With icy touch, enough to freeze 
Life's current in its rippling flow. 
Had laid our gentle Ada low. 
And her pure spirit passed away. 
Like to the sun's last parting ray. 
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Thus perished one, a being rare — 
And seldom see jou one so fair, 
But soon they leave this vale of tears, 
To dwell in one secure from fears. 
1846. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

AUTUMN. 

The little birds will leave me, for some bright south- 
ern clime, 

And there will warble sweetly, to other ears than 
mine ; 

They are my soft musiciaDS, and sad, sad is my 
heart. 

To think of my blithe songsters, from whom I soon 
must part. 

The Autumn wind sighs sadly, among the leafless 
trees, 

Jack Frost with icy fingers, will all the stream- 
lets freeze, 
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And WiDter with his mantle, and cold and snowy veil, 
Will soon enwrap the flowers in snow, and sleet, and 
hail. 

SPRING. 

But merry Spring will hasten, with light and airy 

tread. 
And take the place of Winter, and his cold and 

snowy hed. 
Her pleasant smile will banish all snow and ice 

away, 
And hail and sleet will vanish, before her daughter 

May. 

The songsters' merry music, breathed softly then is 

heard. 
And trees and fragrant flowers, are by gentle zephyr 

stirred ; 
Yes ! flowers will bloom in beauty, and many crystal 

streams 
Will dance in merry music, beneath Aurora's beams. 
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Then flee away old Winter, I long for Spring to 
come, — 

I long to see with pleasure, the bright and golden 
sun; 

I long to hear the songsters, and see the blooming 
flowers, 

And breathe the spicy fragrance, wafted from ver- 
dant bowers. 
' 1845. 
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EDDY LISLE. 

'Twas on a clear, cold Winter's eve, 

The ice hung glittering on the eave, 

Beneath cold Cynthia's chilly beam, 

That looked on many a frozen stream ;' 

And the broad river whose deep flow 

Had oft been heard to murmur low, 

Was now locked up l^y Winter's breath. 

And trees and flowers were wrapped in Death — 

I heard a laugh ring loud and long. 

And then a merry, happy song. 

Which wafted gently to my ear 

In notes so soft, I paused to hear. 



From a clear silFery voice it came — 

But not from either lass or dame, 

But from a smiling happy child, 

Who suEg so plaintive, sweet and mild, 

That like an angel voice it seemed ; 

And his- dark ringlets, brightly gleamed 

As if with happiness and joy. 

He was a happy, smiling boy. 

He plodded cheerfully along, 

Singing his merry, childish song. 

And very little did I 'think 

That soon a bitter cup he'd drink. 

But so it was ; he soon did make 

His icy grave in yon cold lake. 

He only meiant to slide awhile, 

But the ice broke, and Eddy Lisle, 

That beautiful and only son, 

A mother's, father's, cherished one. 

Sunk in a cold and icy bed. 

Ne'er more to rise, for life had fled 
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From that frail, lonely, active frame, 
Wherein such beauty once did reign. 
How many tears were shed for him — 
His youthful mother's eye grew dim 
With mourning for her only son, 
The light and beauty of her home ; 
And his fond father ceased to smile, 
Whene'er he thought of Eddy Lisle. 
1843. 
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TO MY, COUSIN ANNA SAYRE. 

'TvTAs sunset, and each dome and tower 
Were tinged with beauty at that hour, 
For bright Aurora's parting beams 
Had lent their rays to lakes and streams, 
And shed a flood of silvery light. 
As if to bid us all " good night." 
He lingered long in the bright west, 
And Nature in green robes was dressed, 
The rose held up its blushing head 
From sweet perfumed and flowery bed. 
And looked upon the " King of Day," 
And then sunk back in flowers to lay. 
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A gentle and refreshing breeze 
Had cooled fair Earth, and fanned the trees, 
Wafting sweet odors from the flowers, 
And spicy vales, and verdant bowers ; 
And the blithe notes of many a bird 
Warbling sweet music, then was heard, 
And many sparkling crystal streams 
Danced on beneath the sun's bright beams 
Who left his rays among the hair 
Of one who was divinely fair. 
She tripped unconsciously along, 
Singing a merry, happy song. 
Which wafted gently to mine ear. 
In notes so sweet I paused to hear, 
For like an angePd voice it seemed ; 
And her dark eye so brightly gleamed, 
That the sun's beams had lingered there, 
And zephyrs played among her hair. 
And exercise had left a tinge 
Upon her cheek, and a dark fringe 
Curtained her laughing, sparkling eye. 
Which gazed on streamlets that rolled by. 
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Her graceful form was like a fawn, 
And as she tripped o'er hill and lawn, 
Who would have thought that being rare, 
Was my sweet cousin, Anna Sayre ? 
1813. 
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ELLA GREY. 

'TwAS in a lovely fairy land, 

And Nature with a bounteous hand, 

Had lavished beauties there ; 
The flowers were of the brightest hue, 
The cloudless sky was ever blue, 

The landscape ever fair. 

The zephyrs wafted softly by, 
But for a moment paused to lie 

Among the new-blown flowers ; 
And caught the odors from their bed, 
Then wafted on with airy tread, 

And plaved among the bowers. 
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The golden sun was seen each day, 
While wending his majestic way 

Through the celestial blue ; 
And when he left them for the night, 
It was in golden colors bright, 

Or crimson's beauteous hue. 



The sparkling, pearly crested streams, 
Danced on beneath his golden beams, 

In bubbling melody, 
Or gushing, overwhelmed the flowers, 
And played 'mong overhanging bowers, 

And then rolled softly by. 

The lily dipped its pure white head 
Into its sparkling, pebbly bed, 

And it was mirrored there. 
Drops lingered on its graceful stem, 
And shone like many a little gem — 

'Twas fairer than the fair. 
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The birds with colored plumage soft, 
Warbled their notes, and soared aloft 

Upon the balmy air : 
And breathed their songs divinely sweet, 
Some maiden's welcome ear to greet, 

Resting on flowers rare. 

And when the zephyrs floated by, 
With their calm whispering melody. 

And played among the trees ; 
A rosy apple might be seen, 
Peeping from out the branches green, 

Half hidden in the leaves. 



And in this isle, one pleasant day, 

When Nature smiled — looked bright and gay, 

I saw a maiden fair : 
Standing beside a silvery stream. 
Beneath Aurora's gilded beam, 

Which played among her hair. 
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She sung a song divinely sweet, 
As if my wondering ear to greet, 

With music rich and rare ; 
'Twas caught up by the gentle breeze, 
And wafted on among the trees, 

And through the balmy air. 

Her cheeks were tinged with glowing health, 
And looked as though by some sly stealth 

They'd caught the rose's hue. 
And then her eye, how bright it seemed — 
Like bright Aurora's rays it beamed, 

And like the sky was blue. 

Each creature seemed to know her voice. 
She made all things around rejoice. 

And Nature looked more gay 
When her light form — so like a fawn — 
Was seen to bound o'er hill and lawn : 

Happy was Ella Grey; 
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But true it is the fairest flowers 
Wither in such a world as ours, 

And take their flight from earth ; 
They are removed by some kind hand 
Up to another, brighter land, 

To Him who gave them birth. 

And so it was with Ella Grey — 
Consumption marked her for its prey,- 

Death followed in its train, 
And her pure spirit took its flight 
Up to the other world of light. 
Beyond the reach of pain. 
Jan. 1845. 
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LINES 

SUGGESTED WHILE WALKING THROUGH A BEAU- 
TIFUL GARDEN ONE EVENING. 

'TwAS evening, the beauteous sun's parting beam 

Was clearly reflected in each little stream, 

And its golden ray tinged the blue lake's placid 

breast. 
As it sunk in its beauty far, far in the west. 

The tulips and roses of loveliest hue 
Were bathed in the clear drops of silvery dew, 
And the bright little daisies all blushing and red, 
Peeped out from a verdant and flowery bed. 

In a neighboring garden a half-ruined bower. 
Was graced with full many a delicate flower, 
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And the leases twined with grace 'round each beau- 
teous stem, 
And the clear dew bedecked them with many a gem. 

Many beauties I saw in my long pleasant walk, 
One lone flower bent its head on its delicate stalk, 
And the violets in all their beauty arrayed. 
Bloomed sweetly beneath the tall rose's cool shade. 

The poplars, those tall, and those elegant trees, 
Bent their heads with much grace 'neath the whisper- 
ing breeze. 
The clear little rill danced with joy on its way. 
And all seemed to welcome Spring's blithe daughter, 
May. 
1846. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OP 
A CHILD. 

[E. J. S., OF Rome.] 

Sweet child ! the joy of parents dear, 
One thought on thee demands a tear, 
And while around thy grare we stand, 
We think of thee in the spirit-land. 

Thou art a little saint above, 
Thy song is of redeeming love, ^ 

f Thy harp in tune will always be. 
Thy parents soon will come to thee. 
6 
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In yonth and beauty thou hast fled, 
Thy clay-cold form rests with the dead, 
And on thy silent mound we weep, 
But cannot wake thee from thy sleep. 

Yes, truly he has passed away. 
Like bright Aurora's parting ray ; 
His airy pinions, pure and white, 
Have soared on high to realms of light. 

Yes ! in the climes of hearen above. 
He sings his song of endless love : 
Then, mother, weep not for your son, 
Your beautiful and cherished one. 



Nay, wish him not again on earth, 
To cheer your dark and lonely hearth ; 
But think that all his pains are o'er, 
And he will never suflfer more. 
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But when we stand beside his tomb. 
And think upon his early doom ; 
Then grief and sorrow thrill our frames, 
To think on little Edgar James. 
1848. 
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MY HOME. 

I WOULD live where some streamlet wends slowly 

along, 
And whispers most gently its musical song, 

Or dances in wild sportive glee ; 
Where the sound of a distant cascade can be heard, 
As it blends its deep sound with the notes of the bird, 

that is the place for me ! 

I would live where the willow tree lends its cool shade, 
And the flowers in all their wild beauty arrayed, 

Send their sweets to the whispering breeze. 
Which kisses my brow with a gentle caress, 
Then dallies a while with each loose flowing tress. 

Ere it sighs through the neighboring trees. 
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I would live where fair Luna could shed her last 

beam, 
In the clear limpid deep of my favorite stream, 

Or crown it with one single ray ; 
And where bright Aurora could kiss its cool crest, 
And play with the dimples that deck its fair breast,. 

Ere she leaves us at close of the day. 

There the flowers would shed their rich perfume- 
around, 
And cast all their blossoms and leaves to the ground^ 

And fill the pure air with their sweets, 
Which the zepliyr would bear on its pinions along^ 
And whisper most gently i^s low plaintive song,^ 

'Till mine ear with its music it greets. 

Then the beauteous Luna, the proud queen of nighty 
Would come forth in the heavens, all gorgeous and 
bright, 
And smilingly shed her pale beams, 
6* 
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To bedeck the clear lake, with its waters of blue — 
To kiss the fair flowers all wet with the dew, 

Or to play with the bright gushing streams. 
Juney 1846. 
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LINES 

Weitten on the 6th Verse of the 55th Pbalm — 
" And Tie said, that I had the wings of a dove, for 
th>en would I flee away, and he at restP 

HAD I the wings of a beautiful dove, 

That emblem of innocence, virtue, and love ; 

had I its pinions, so downy and white, 

I'd soar through the heavens to mansions of light. 

I'd leave this dull earth and the friends that I love, 
For the beauteous realms in that bright world above ; 
I'd go where the weary are ever at rest — 
To heaven, that peaceful abode of the blest. 
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As the dove to the forest with joy takes its flight, 
I would soar to that beautiful dwelling of light ; 
Where sickness and sorrow alike are unknown — 
Where angels sing praises around the bright throne. 

Within its calm precincts forever I'd dwell, 

And heavenly music around me would swell ; 

For I'd tune my sweet harp-strings to rich notes of 

praise. 
And my voice in thanksgiving and gratitude raise. 
Julyy 1846. 
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THE DEW-DEOP. 

A HALF- BLOWN Rose of the loveliest hue, 

Which bloomed beneath a sky of blue, 

As she modestly graced the vine-clad bower, 

She blushingly said to the dewy shower, 

That had left a drop 'mong her timid leaves. 

That she better might grace the blooming wreaths, 

And had decked her tiny and graceful stem. 

With many a bright and beautiful gem : 

" Thanks, gentle visitor, for thy boon. 

Which shines so clear 'neath the silvery moon — 
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The little dew-drops so bright and clear. 
Such fairy guests glisten far and near : 
They've refreshed my faint and thirsty head, 
And decked each verdant and flowery bed ; 
And each tulip trembles beneath its prize, 
A gentle gift from the cloudless skies. 
Yes, I thank thee much for my evening guest, 
Which nestles like gems in my flowery crest." 
Thus spoke the Rose, while her trembling head 
Bent beneath its weight to its verdant bed ; 
And she slept till the morning sun shone bright, 
And had tinged each object with hues of light. 
Then she opened her eye and sweetly smiled, 
But a tear-drop shone in her glance so mild ; 
For the pearly dew was a prisoner there, 
In her bosom unspotted, so lovely and fair. 

The sun rode on in the cloudless sky. 

Throned in his high proud majesty ; 

But he chased away rosy morning's light, 

And looked down upon earth with his rays so bright ; 
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And with scorching and thirsty beams drank up 
The dew-drop from out the Rose's cup ; 
And the floweret sighed that she'd lost the guest 
She had cherished so long in her lovely breast. 
1846. 
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MUSIC. 

Music ! sweet, melodious Music ! Surely thou 
hast a charm above all things else, to cheer the 
drooping spirits of the depressed, and to calm the 
agitated passions. Who is not fond of music ? In 
the calm, still hours of twilight, when all nature is 
hushed in repose, I love to hear the soul-subduing 
strains of melody, as borne along upon the passing 
zephyr. There is a solemn stillness in the hour — a 
calmness which pervades the universe — and it is then 
that the plaintive song and sighing breeze are most 
melodious. And when the rosy tints of morning are 
brightening in the east, while the crystal dew still 
sparkles on the grass, I love to wander forth, to 
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breathe the fresh pure air, and hear the early concert 
of the little songsters, as they carol forth their notes 
of praise. Some may speak with rapturous delight 
of instrumental music ; they may extol the piano's 
charming melody; the laboring organ's peal; the 
harp's soft trembling tone. Z l^e them not The 
babbling brook is my morning song, the singing rill 
my serenade. I love vocal music, for that too is art- 
less; and I have heard voices, surpassingly sweet, 
pouring forth the gush of song in wild and witching 
melody. Oh ! there is a charm in nature's concert. 
The warbling of the birds is music, sweet and thrill- 
ing music, more divine than minstrel ever breathed ; 
and I love to watch their flight in the pure air, and 
see their rich and downy plumage glistening in the 
sunshine, as they sing their morning song. The 
whispering zephyr^ and the wailing blast that 
breathes a requiem o'er buried hopes and joys de- 
parted, is music grand to me. 
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THE OCEAN. 

The broad, the blue, the boundless ocean ! Thou 
art the mightiest and the king of waters. As I gaze 
upon thy vast expanse of restless waves, my very 
sonl drinks in thy beauties ; and as I listen to the 
■** music of thy roar," a feeling of delight and awe 
steals o^er me. Surely, thou hast a grand majestic 
beauty ; and when the rays of morning are brighten- 
ing in the east, and leave their roseate tints upon thy 
bounding billows; or when the moonbeams gently 
■fihed their silver light upon thee, it is then that thou 
Art truly beautiful. And there is music — wild and 
fearful music — in the roar of thy deep waters. But, 
oh ! to see thee in a storm — thy huge waves lashed 
about in wild commotion, and their foam tossed upon 
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thy rocky shore. The vessels that once rode so 
proudly on thy sparkling waters, are dashed in 
pieces by the fury of the element, unable to with- 
stand the anger of the storm. The poor souls that 
one short hour since were full of life and buoyancy, 
now sink within the cold embrace of the blue waves, 
and there find a last, long resting-place. No hallow- 
ed tear of friendship is ever shed upon their graves 
— ^no gorgeous monument is ever erected on the spot 
where their remains lie silently; the surge-tipped 
waves close over them, and the places which once 
knew them know them no more forever. 
1849. 
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I'LL THINK OF THEE. 

I WILL think of thee, dear Emma, 

I will often think of thee ; 
When the dew is on the mountain. 

And the sunlight o'er the lea ; 
When the rosy morn is chasing 

Far away the shades of night. 
And is tinging every object 

With a flood of golden light, 
When it crowns the gushing streamlet. 

Dancing onward to the sea; 
As I gaze upon its beauty, 

Then my thoughts will turn to thee, 
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I will think of thee, my darling, 

I will often think of thee ; 
When the birds are in the forest, 

And the leaf upon the tree. 
I will think of thee at evening. 

In the hallowed hour of night, 
When the stars are sweetly shining, 

And the summer skies are bright ; 
When I see the moonlight playing, 

'Mong the lofty forest trees, 
And I hear the gentle music 

Of the low and plaintive breeze. 
1849. 
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GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

It was on a most delightful afternoon, in October 
last, that I seated myself in a Brooklyn omnibus, to 
visit Greenwood Cemetery. The road was very 
pleasant, and as I left the city, with its din, and 
gained the open fields and pure fresh air, the robins 
carolled joyously, and many neat white cottages, 
buried in honeysuckle and jessamine, were scattered 
by the roadside. We passed through a little village 
with an Indian name, and after a ride of about four 
miles, we reached the suburbs of the " Silent City." 
Leaving the cumbrous vehicle behind, we silently 
entered the enchanting spot. 
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The " Porter's Lodge " at the entrance struck 
me with admiration ; and, as I wandered on, some 
new beauty continually presented itself. The Ceme- 
tery is situated upon an eminence, and commands a 
view of cities, villages, islands, the bay, and. the 
ocean. The natural scenery is most magnificent, 
and no spot upon earth could be more particularly 
adapted to a last -resting-place for the dead. So 
calm, so silent, and so secluded in its beauty, that 
death seemed deprived ot half its terrors, as I gazed 
upon its swelling mounds, its sloping hills, and shaded 
valleys. My time was rather Ifmited, but I visited 
some of its most celebftlted monuments, and was 
equally struck ,^ith the magnificence of some, and 
. the simplicity of others. Many of the inscriptions 
were touching in the extreme, having been erected 
by bereaved parents for their children, and children 
for their parents. 

Miss Canda's monument is splendid, and is said to 
have cost thirty thousand dollars. She was an only 
child, a lovely girl of sixteen, and the idol of her 
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parents. She resided in New York, and returning 
from a party late one evening, the horses became 
frightened, and she was thrown with such violence 
upon the pavement as to cause instantaneous death. 
She was buried in a most lovely valley in Green- 
wood, and upon the spot is erected a monument of 
white marble. Under a splendid archway, richly 
carved, is the figure of Miss Canda, dressed as she 
was on the evening of her death. A wreath of roses 
encircles her head, and her tiny feet are half hidden 
in the drapery of her garments. A block of marble 
stands upon either side of her, upon which are two 
guardian angels. The whole is enclosed with an iron 
railing, and is very large, having marble steps to 
ascend. 

The grounds of the cemetery are very extensive, 
containing near two hundred acres, and are kept in 
the most perfect order, by workmen hired continually 
for that purpose. One lovely place I visited was 
*^ Sylvan Water." After a delightful walk through 
many winding avenues, bordered with flowers, and 
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shaded with noble forest trees, we reached its banks. 
It was a quietj solemn spot. No birds disturbed the 
stillness with their songs, and the low wail of the 
zephyr, as it sighed through the trees, seemed like a 
requiem over the spirits of the departed. It is a 
little lake of water, situated in one of the deepest 
and most secluded valleys, and so deep that its waters 
have never been fathomed. Every thing around is in 
perfect keeping with itself; not a ripple disturbs ita 
surface, and a small gondola, hung with black, lies 
quietly upon the water. 

Here, too, lies all that remains of McDonald 
Clarke, the " mad poet." Having heard his history, 
I took quite an interest in it. He was crossed in 
love, became deranged, and was long known as the 
" mad poet." At last he died, and was interred in 
this secluded spot. The inscriptions upon his monu- 
ment are peculiarly beautiful. Upon one side is his 
bust, cut out of pure white marble, and on the op- 
posite an epitaph composed by himself, which reads 
thus: 
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" Sacred to the memory of 

Poor McDonald Clarkb. 

Let silence gaze, but curse not his grave." 

Upon another side is this : 

" 0, what are worldly plaudits now ? 

He never deemed them worth his care ; 
But death has twined around his brow, 

The wreath he was too proud to wear." 

And upon the remaining side are these lines : 

" By Friendship's willing hand erected. 
By genius, taste, and art adorned ; 
For one in life too long neglected, 

But now in death sincerely mourned." 

We wandered for a while among the sculptured 
tombs and simple slabs of marble, and as the shades 
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of evening were drawing round the earth, I left the 
" solemn city of the dead" witii deep regret ; but I 
shall ever remember with pleasure my first and only 
visit to Greenwood Cemetery. 
Ma/rch 30«A, 184:9. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

[pound in hek portfolio a short time after her 
death, written with a pencil.] 

SAY, pretty snow-flake, why comest thou here, 
Why leave thy bright home in the sky, 

To dwell on the earth that is lonely and drear — 
Forever in darkness to lie ? 

Thy form is too delicate far for this earth, 

And thou art too spotless and pure ; 
Why left thou yon heaven, the place of thy birth. 

And all that is beauteous there ? 



